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Or is it in the nature of National Assemblies generally to do, with endless labour 
and clangour, Nothing? Are Representative Governments mostly at bottom 
Tyrannies too? Shall we say the Tyrants, the ambitious contentious persons, from 
all parts of the country, do by this manner get gathered together into one place ; 
and there with motion and counter-motion, with jargon and hubbub, cancel one 
another like the fabulous Kilkenny Cats, and produce for net result zero; the 
country meanwhile governing or guiding itself by such wisdom, recognised, or for 
the most part unrecognised, as may exist in individual heads here and there? 
Nay, even that were a great improvement; for of old with their Guelf factions 
and their Ghibelline factions, with their Red Roses and White Roses, they were 
wont to cancel the whole country as well. Besides they do it now in a much 
narrower cockpit ; within the four walls of their Assembly House, and here and 
there an outpost of Hustings and Barrel-heads ; do it with their tongues too, not 
with their swords ; all of which improvements in the art of producing zero, are 
they not great’? Nay, best of all, some happy Continents (as the Western one 
with its Savannahs, where whosoever has four w‘lling limbs finds food under his 
feet and an infinite sky over his head) can do without governing. What Sphinx 
questions ; which the distracted world in these very generations must answer or 
die !—CARLYLE. 


The Editor declines to commit himself to agreement in every detail with opinions 
expressed in signed articles, although approving their general tenor, except where 
otherwise expressed. 


NOTES. 


A correspondent in Freedom says that “as Anarchy is the negation 
of Authority, so Communism is the negation of Property.” It just 
depends what is meant by Property. Because Property is very fre- 
quently, indeed most frequently used in the sense of State-created and 
State-protected rights, it doesn’t follow that the negation of it means 
the negation of all private ownership, or that private ownership is in 
itself an ovil. 

Indeed, Anarchists contend that true, natural, equitable ownership 
will not be realised until the obscuring hand of the State is removed. 
The State creates all sorts of arbitrary rights which are bought and 
sold in the “free” market, and this State meddling simply confuses 
men’s minds with regard to the Rights of Property and leads some to 
reject private ownership altogether. 

hus Property in Land is an arbitrary creation of the State, and is 
Theft. The abolition of the State would abolish such property, and 
all would be equally at liberty to help themselves to the bounties of 
Nature, without payment of rent or royalty. But when Communists 


also advocate that every man, whether he has laboured or not, should . 


help himself to the produce of other men’s labour then they are simply 
advocating theft, and might as well stand up for the right of the land- 
lord to help himself to the results of the peasant’s labour. 

We are in favour of people being free to help themselves to the 
blackberries on the hedges, but when blackberries appear on a s‘all in 
the City, then we know that some one has laboured to bring them there 
and that it would be inequitable, in other words, robbery, to help one- 
self, as the Communist would do, without giving an equivalent in 
exchange. In short, the Communists deny the natural right of the 
labourer to the produce of his labour, and we challenge them to refute 
this assertion. 


“tMy. Auberon Herbert in the Free Life, Oct. 3rd., says: “ All that 
they (the Government) have rightly to do, is to give the landlord what- 
ever force is necessary to secure possession of a holding, which a tenant 
refuses to give up, and for which he at the same tiie refuses to pay 
rent. They have only to do this; and to punish any act of physical 
intimidation that is proved. They are bound to secure the holding to 
the landlord ; for it is the Government which has to protect property 
of whatever kind; and if the tenant refuses to abide by the conditions 
on which he holds his holding, the holding must revert to the landlord, 
asa £5 note, or a house, or a piano, or any other thing whatsoever. 
The one function of Government is to protect person and property, and 
it must in these cases fullii its function. That is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment but not a step beyond it.” 

It is very good of Mx. Herbert to tell us exactly what the Govern- 
ment ought to protect and what it ought not. We ourselves as Indi- 
vidualists, have always been of the opinion that the need for Govern- 
ment protection is an unhealthy sign of weakness, and why an exception 
should be made in the case of person and property we fail to see, and 
we doubt whether Mr. Herbert can tell us. Is it becausc they begin 
with “p”, or because there exist in society a certain class of weak State- 
relying persons who cannot face the struggle for existence, and certain 
forms of property which the law has created and the law must protect 4 


It is at any rate as well to point out the truth of Mr. Herbert’s posi- 
tion. Mr. Herbert is in favour of everybody being compelled to pay 
for the protection of landlords and the extortion of land-rent. If Mr. 
Herbert therefor continues to declare himself in favour of Voluntary 
Taxation, we shall simply have to flatly contradict him. 

Mr. Herbert has himself taught us that “the path to freedom is a 
free path”: let him convince us of the sincerity of his principles by 
condemning all action of the State so long as it rests on a compulsory 
basis. It is no use excusing himself on the plea that the action of the 
Government in Ireland is simply for defensive purposes—for the en- . 
forcement of contract: if Mr. Herbert is sincere in his advocacy of - 
Individualism and Voluntaryism (and we are still fain to believe he is) 
let him wash his hands of all acts of compulsorily-supported institutions; 
let him clewly and definitely say : This monopoly of physical force is 
contrary to my principles, and if property cannot be protected or con- 
tracts enforced without its use, let such property and such contracts go 
to the dogs, rather than that individual consent should be over-ridden. 

At present Mr. Herbert’s position is similar to that of the Social 
Democrats, who professing to desive freedom from law, say that for the 
present a little more law is necessary. 

It is however the men who have clear and definite principles and 
who stick to these principles through thick and thin, refusing to com- 
promise them on any point—it is these men whose opinions must 
ultimately gain the victory. 

But as far as the “duty” of Government is concerned, we should 
say that if that association of thieves, marauders and meddlesome busy- 
bodies can be said to have any “duty” at all from an Individualistic 
point of view, it is for its various members and oflicials to go home and 
mind their own business and leave landlords and tenants and all the 
rest of the world alone. 


OUR PRINCIPLES. 


WE are the Defenders of the Rights of Property, understood in their 
natural sense and untrammelled by Human Law. We proclaim the 
necessity of respecting the right of every man to the fruit of his own 
labour, and therefor 

we deny the right of the landlord, 

we deny the right of the capitalist, 

we deny the right of the tax-collector, 

we deny the right of the State Socialist, 

we deny the right of the Communist, 
to in any way interfere with any individual in the full enjoyment and 
disposal of the fruits of jis own labour, and claim for each the liberty 
of defending himself froin all robbers whether legal or illegal. 

We reject and repudiate all law-made property, and declare that Gov- 

ernment is a fuilure, in its laws respecting property as much as in any 
other laws. . 


— 


OUR PROGRAM EXPOUNDED. 


In the first number of this paper we put forward a few of the social and 
economic reforms which we consider to be involved in the “ Abolition 
of the State.” As some of these items may be novel to many of our 
readers, we propose to explain their meaning one by one. 

1. Free Buchange.—TVhis means a free circulating medium. So long 
has National Goveriment maintained a monopoly of money-issuing, 
that hardly any so-called “ Social Reformers” question the necessity of 
such monopoly. We however question the desirability of laws saying 
that a particular metal or particular bank-notes shall be alone accepted 
in payment of debt, for it ut once places the whole industrial community 
at the mercy of those who possess or can command this particular metal 
or bank-notes, gives to the particular metal a privilege above all other 
commodities, und further necessarily restricts credit. 

Further we repudiate all the banking laws that have been passed 
since Lanking was first introduced into this country, and we challenge 
any one who is prepared to defend them to show that they have been 
productive of any other result but evil. We claim that if banking had 
been left entirely ulone from the beginning, there would have been 
to-day no labour problem at all, and that by its banking laws the State 
is directly responsible for ull the miseries and the struggles of the 
working-classes during the past century. ' 

We demand therefor that banking be set entirely free from all State 
interference and control whatever, whether:it be of a direct or of an 
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indirect kind, and that anyone be perfectly at liberty to issue credit 
notes on any security that may be acceptable. ; 

2. Free Land.—Our views on the Land Question are expounded in 

another article, but we may here say that we consider that land can 
only be monopolised with the aid of State Forces, and it is doubtful 
whether land-rent can be extorted at all in the absence of the State. 
Whilst in no way favourable to robbery and violence (indeed as Anar- 
chists we are necessarily opposed to them) we are nevertheless not at all 
inclined to respect. every Right of Property created by the State, even 
when the holder of such right has bought it in the market. Those who 
rely upon force to maintain their rights, must necessarily be the suf- 
ferers when such force is successfully resisted. Abolish the State and 
we can then see how far land-rent is an equitable payment and how far 
it is State-licensed robbery. 

3. Abolition of all forms of Taxation.—We recognise all forms of taxa- 
tion as robbery pure and simple, and the only reasons why people shoot 
the burglar and not the tax-collector are that in the first place they 
have a reverence for State-licensed thieves, and in the second place they 
want to have a chance of making use of these thieves to rob others for 
their own benefit. 

The fact that Governments dare not send the hat round and ask for 
all the money they want in a fair and open way is in itself evidence 
that Governments know they do not rest on the consent of the people, 
and in short that they are robber-gangs, not servants. The mere liberty 
to “vote” is nothing; it simply means the liberty to make use of the 
Governmental machine for your own benefit at some one else’s expense, 
it is no expression of the individual's consent to support Government ; 
that is expressed by his willingness or unwillingness to accept and pay 
for the services it offers. We propose treating the tax-collector just as 
we should treat the pickpocket or burglar. 

4. Enforcement of contract by Voluntary Agencies.—The enforcement 
of contract is one of the chief functions of Government, and even 
Herbert Spencer who preaches that “ to protect fools from the results 
of their folly, is to fill the world with fools,” considers that this is a 
function which the State should perform. Accepting Herbert Spencer’s 
position in other matters, we certainly fail to see why people who have 
made foolish contracts should call upon others to help enforce them 
or should in any way be protected from the results of their folly. 
Hence on this ground to begin with we object to the State enforcing 
contract. Further we claim that free competition in courts of equity 
and law is one of the most patent necessities of the time. Every one 
is acquainted with the difficulties, delays and expenses connected with 
courts of law and yet nobody seems inclined to propose the rational 
remedy, namely free competition both in law-making and law-enforcing 
Until we get this we shall have to put up with all the inconveniences 
and absurdities of our law-courts, aud be always afraid cf enforcing 
equity in our own way, lest we should get ourselves into the meshes 

of the law. 
(To be continued.) 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Tur Land Question is generally regurded as a delicate and a difficult 
one to deal with, and indeed the proposals which our political friends 
offer for its solution are so many and various that the prospect of its 
solution by political agency seems tolerably remote. The difficulty of 
getting a majority to agree upon this as upon any other political reform, 
is, in this individualistic age, so overwhelming that the prospects of 
Anarchism are steadily improving. When the Socialists assume that 
the day is drawing near when a majority will be in favour of one parti- 
cular scheme of monopoly, they are simply reckoning without thcir host. 
Pity ’tis that people should waste so much precious time in dreaming. 

When thieves fall out, honest men come by their own, and whilst the 
Socialist conspirators are disputing as to the best methods of annihilating 
liberty, the Anarchists will quietly assert their full natural rights. 

And we've got to “solve” the Land Question, have we? No very 
difficult matter if people will rely upon themselves, but a terrible 
problem if everybody wants everybody else to solve it for him. There 
ceases at once to be a Land Question as soon as we set about to 
solve it individually. 

Every healthy person desires to live, and the first essentials of exist- 
ence are space to live upon and freedom of access to the bounties which 
nature supplies. This granted, the holding of land unoccupied and un- 
used, whether by a private individual or by a corporation is a restriction 
of other people’s freedom to live, and necessarily excites animosity and 
antagonism between the monopoliser and his fellow-men. In the ab- 
sence, therefor, of institutions which compel everybody to support and 
protect monopolisers, the individual A. would find it to his interest, if 
he wishes to avoid war to come to terms with B. C. D. and E. as to 
how much land he should occupy, and similarly each of these others 
would have to come to terms with the rest. 

There is no other way of doing it, and this arrangement of land- 
tenure is a matter that has to be dealt with ; it is the natural expres- 
sion of the “struggle for existence” amongst men. Here is the world 
of a certain definite size, and here are so many human beings, each of 
whom has an innate desire to live as full and free a life as possible. 

Each must get what land he can and “ devil take the hindmost.” 

Certain associations of men called Governments continually do this 
now ; they sometimes have a bit of a fight, but more often settle dis- 
putes amicably, although there is much more inducement for Govern- 
ments to fight it out, because they can get other people to provide them 


with fighters and weapons, and further they want territory for the pur- | 


pose of extending their plundering ground, whereas private individuals. 
would have to defray their own expenses and then too they only want 
land for industrial purposes. 

Governments are to a large extent Anarchist associations, there being 
no law above them, and what we claim is that private citizens should be. 
at liberty to do what Governments do: of course not having the power 
or the “ Grace of God,” or any other such divine unction, private indi- 
viduals could not indulge in the disorderly, brutal and blackguardly 
practices which Governments carry on. 

Property in land as it exists to-day is simply an inequitable right 
maintaiued by the State. To “own” large areas of territory without 
the consent of the occupiers, and to buy, sell and bequeath such owner- 
ship at will, is only possible with the aid of National Compulsion. Let 
any man be a landlord if he can himself maintain his landlordry, but 
on no other condition. Property in land means the appropriation with 
the aid of National Compulsion of natural living space, and of the 
bounties of nature without labour. He who by his labour produces 
food and raw material from the substance of the earth is the natural 
proprietor of these products, and no previously established property in 
the space to which the labourer applies his skill, can entitle the pro- 
prietor to one farthing’s worth of the produce of such land, if he has 
applied no labour thereto. 

What we claim then is that no one should be restricted from occu- 

ying and cultivating any piece of land that may be lying vacant, and 
that all disputes regarding boundaries be settled between individuals or 
by local voluntary associations. 


CAPITAL AND INTEREST.* 


ADAPTED FROM PROUDHON. 


[Continued from previous number. } 


Interest may have been legitimate at one time; now it can no longer 
be considered legitimate. There should be no equivocation about this. 
I will try to dissipate all doubts. 

Absolute monarchy was legitimate at one time; it was one of the 
conditions of political development. But it ceased to be legitimate when 
it became an obstacle to progress. 

Polygamy was legitimate at one time ; it was the first step out of the 
promiscuity of primitive communism. In our days it is condemned as 
contrary to the dignity of woman ; it is repressed by imprisonment. 

The trial by combat, the ordeal, torture itself, have all had their 
legitimacy. They were the primitive forms of justice. To-day they are 
repugnant to us and any magistrate having recourse to them would be. 
guilty of an assault. 

In the middle ages the arts and trades were feudalised, organised in 
guilds and corporations which bristled with privileges. This reglemen- 
tation was at that time useful and legitimate; its object was to call: 
forth the feudality of labour in opposition to the landed and aristocratic 
feudality. The old guilds have been abandoned and with reason ; the 
trades are now free. 

Therefore I repeat and I think I speak clearly: Yes, the loan at 
interest was legitimate at one time, when all centralisation of credit and: 
of circulation was impossible ; it is no longer so now that the centralisa- 
tion has become a necessity of the age, therefore a duty of society and 
every citizen’s right. That is why 1 rise against usury; I say that 
society owes me credit and discount without interest: interest I call 
robbery. It must be understood therefore that a thing may be true, 
just and legitimate at one time and false, iniquitous and criminal at 
another time. One cannot fail to understand this, since it is so. Now, 
the philosopher asks himself how it is that a thing can be true at one 
tine and untrue at another? Can the truth change? Is not the truth 
the truth? Must we believe that it is only a fantasy, an appearance, 
a prejudice? In fine, is there a cause for this change or not? Above 
the truth which changes does there exist perhaps a truth which does 
not change, an absolute immutable truth ¢ ; 

In two words, philosophy does not stop at the fact, such as it is re- 
vealed by history and experience ; it seeks to explain it. 

Well then philosophy has found, or if you prefer, it has observed that 
this change in the social institution, this veering round which they ex- 
perience after a certain number of ages arises from the fact that ihe 
ideas of which they are the expression, possess in themselves a sort of 
evolutive faculty, a principle of perpetual mobility which accrues from 
their contradictory essence. So it is that interest on capital, legitimate 
when the loan is a service rendered from citizen to citizen, ceases to be 
legitimate when society has conquered the power of organising credit 
gratuitously for every one, this interest I say, is contradictory in its 
essence, in that on the one hand, remuneration is due for the service 
rendered by the lender ; and on the other hand, salary supposes a pro- 
duct or a privation, which is not the case in lending. Thence arises 
the revolution which is being operated in the legitimacy of lending at 
interest. 

That is how the question must be posed; that is also the ground 
upon which the defenders of the old order must place themselves. 

To shut one’s self up in tradition and only say: the loan is a service 
rendered and therefore it should be paid for, without entering into the 
considerations which tend to abrogate interest, is not answering. An- 
archist Socialism redoubling its energy protests and says: I have 


* The intention of these articles is to give the gist of Prondhon’s argument 
against intcrest; the question of Mutual Banking, of centralisation and Geccn- 
tralisation of credit will be dealt with at another time. 
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nothing to do with your service, service for you, spoliation for me, when 
it depends on Society to afford me the same advantages you offer and 
without payment. ‘To impose such a service upon me in spite of myself, 
by refusing to organise the circulation of capital, is to make me suffer 
unjustly a deduction from my income, it is robbing me. 

A. service which costs nothing to the one who renders it, is a service 
which is susceptible of becoming gratuitous. I have good reason for 
saying that the cause of wealth is not capital itself, but the circulation 
of capital; it is that kind of service, product, merchandise, or value, 
which in political economy is called movement or circulation and which 
at bottom constitutes the whole matter of political economy. This ser- 
vice we pay for to all those who render it ; but we affirm that as far as 
concerns the capitals properly so called, or money, it depends on Society 
to give us the use of them gratis; if it does not do so, then there is 
fraud and spoliation. 

The price of all commodities and services may be decomposed in the 
following manner (1) raw material ; (2) payment for wear and tear of 
machinery ; (3) wages ; (4) interest on capital. 

It is the same in all the professions, agriculture, industry, commerce 
and transports. These are the Caudine forks of everyone who is not 
a parasite, capitalist or worker. 

I repeat, the question is to make the fourth element which enters 
into the composition of the price of things—namely, interest on capital, 
compensate itself among all producers and consequently cancel itself. 
We maintain that that is possible; that if it be possible it is Society's 
duty to procure gratuitous credit for all; otherwise it is not a Society, 
but a conspiracy of the capitalists against the workers, a pact of rapine 
and of assassination. We say: the economic system founded upon the 
fiction of the productivity of capital, justifiable at another epoch is 
henceforward illegitimate. Its impotence, its maleficence are demon- 
strated, it is the cause of all the present misery, it alone sustains that 
old fiction of representative government, which is the last formula of 
tyranny among men. 

, Let justice be done and liberty, equality, fraternity and wealth will 
ollow. 

Anarchism in its most positive conclusions furnishes us with the 
solution in the centralisation and gratuity of credit. Let this solu- 
tion be verified ; let it be applied. That is the only way of refuting 
Socialism ; meanwhile we will ring out louder than ever our war-cry : 
Property is robbery ! HINnDs GREEN. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE ABOVE. 
By Property Proudhon meant the sum of all privileges, monopolies, ctc., the 
right to abuse as distinguished from the right to use or possession.—H. G. 


Proudhon’s use of the rord Socialism.—It is necessary to explain this, as we our- 
selves reject the term: and call ourselves Individualists. Undoubtedly Proudhon, 
as he appears in the above articles, was not quite so thoroughly individualistic as 
we are, but apart from that his use of the term Socialism arose from the fact 
that until the modern school of Anarchism evolved from old-time Individualism, 
Socialism was a general term used to convey the idea of the Emancipation of 
Labour. We call ourselves Individualists because we accept the teachings of 
the so-called Individualist school and carry them to a logicel conclusion.—EbD. 


THE NATURE OF INTEREST. 


From toe “ TweNTIETH CENTURY.” 


This is the real argument for interest. It is a premium paid by men 
who want to get their wages before the labour of production in which 
they are aiding is completed, to those who are willing to advance them 
and wait for reimbursement until the completed product is finally dis- 
posed of to the consumer. In the case of that corn crop I mentioned 
just now, if, instead of doing the work with my own hands, J had hired 
other men to do it, I should have had to pay them their wages every 
Saturday night. To do this, I must either draw upon my own stock of 
previously accumulated wealth, or I must borrow from somebody else. 
In other words, I or somebody else must relieve those men from the 
necessity of waiting for the completion of the productive process in 
which they are aiding, and do the waiting in their stead. This is the 
function perforned by bankers in every mercantile community, and 
interest is their reward for performing it. 

It looks like a strong argument, In reality it has no foundation 
whatever. . 

I hire a man to work my corn crop. He is aiding in a process 
of production which will not be completed for several months to come. 
Normally, he would have to wait through all those months to get his 
wages. This he cannot afford to do, and I consent to advance him his 
wages week by week as he performs his labour. I call the money used 
fox this purpose capital, and I say that I must have interest upon it, as 
a weward for relieving that man from the necessity of waiting for his 
wiiges, and consenting to do the waiting in his stead. Now there is no 
ddubt that the man is relieved from the necessity of waiting; but do I 
dp the waiting in his stead ? 

Consider what really happens. The man works a week. When 
Saturday night comes the world’s storehouse contains more wealth than 
it did on the previous Monday morning by just the extent to which he 
has, during the week, carried forward the process of production on 
which he is engaged. When the process of production shall have been 
completed, he will be, or ought to be, entitled to withdraw just that 
amount of wealth from the general stock, in any form he chooses, But 
he prefers to draw it sooner, so on Saturday wight, FP give him six 
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pposed to represent, his wages for the 
week, less the interest I charge him. for the advance. Observe that 


these six dollars are not wealth. They are simply warrants or orders 
upon the general stock of the community, for a determined quantity of 
wealth. ‘The man carries the dollars in his pocket for a week, and then 
pays them away to A, a storekeeper, in exchange for goods. It is 
when he gets these goods that he really receives his wages—not when 
I pay him the six dollars. He has already waited for his wages one 
week out of the months that must elapse before his product is sold 
and when he pays those six dollars to A, the latter takes up the burden 
of waiting in his stead. Last week the man had parted with some- 
thing-—to wit, his labour—for which he had as yet received nothing in 
exchange. ‘This week it is Mr. Storekeeper A who has parted with 
something— to wit goods—and is waiting to be paid. Last week the 
six paper dollars in that man’s pocket evidenced his claim upon the 
world’s stock of wealth for wages earned by his labour in raising corn. 
This week the same six dollars evidence the same claim for wages but 
the claim has been transferred to the storekeeper. Next week the 
storekeeper will pay the six dollars away to B, who in his turn will take 
up the burden of waiting for those wages to be paid, and must carry it 
until he shifts it on to C, by paying away the six dollars and receiving 
some form of wealth in exchange. And so the burden of waiting for 
the payment of those wages is distributed from one to another, as the 
six dollars pass from hand to hand, every man doing his share as long as 
the dollars remain in his pocket. Finally the miller sells the meal into 
which he has converted my corn crop, and pays me for it. ‘Chen the six 
dollars comes back tome. Their duty has been done. ‘They have been 
the agents to distribute among the community tho task of waiting 
while the process of producing meal for the community’s benefit has 
been going on. I myself have done no waiting whatever. Why 
should I be paid for a service I have not performed? The answer is 
very easy. Because to get those six dollars in the first place, I was 
compelled to give toa privileged individual a promise to pay him, when 
my meal product should be sold, six paper dollars with interest added. 
Interest is a product of the monopoly of money,* just as rent is a pro- 
duct of the monopoly of land. 


paper dollars, representing, or su 


WHAT IS A GOVERNMENT? 


‘I wisi,” says Bastiat, “someone would offer a prize --not of a hundred 
pounds, but of a million, with crowns, medals, and ribbons —for a good, 
simple, and intelligible definition of the word ‘Government. What an 
immense service it would confer on society !” 

Yes, truly! and we are going to make an attempt at defining this 
mysterious word, and that without asking for any reward of a million 
pounds, with crowns, medals, and ribbons, for we cannot hope that such 
a reward will ever be offered to him who confers this service upon 

Those who possess these baubles would rather the term 
“ Government” should remain undefined, that the available authority 
should still be “ mystic in its conditions, and come ‘by the grace of 
God.” 

In the abstract, Government means the dictating to others their mode 
of action. 

In the concrete, a Government is an association of people who dictate 
to all the individuals living within a given area, defined at will by the 
association or by agreement with other similar associations, their mode 
of action in certain matters. 

This may not appear so simple as some may wish, but it is as simple 
as we can make it consistently with accuracy. Lt will be seen to apply 
to all political Governments, whether monarchic, oligarchic, ov “vepre- 
sentative.” 

The Right of one man to govern another is his Might to govern the 
other. ‘There is no sentimentalism in the nature of Govermnent, 
although it has hitherto been the fashion to conceal its true nature 
under a cloak of sentiment. Hence Government of every kind is closely 
associated with religion, and so with hypocrisy and fraud. ft has been 
professedly established “for the common welfare,” but accudly to satisfy 
the ambition of a few, and to enable them the more efectually, 
by means of various superstitions, to carry on a system of robbery, 
plunder, and violence, which they neither durst nor could carry on hy 
their own might alone. 

Hence the primary purpose of Government is to esto bli aad bolster 
up a distribution of wealtit which could not possibly obbeite in a state of 
natural freedom. TLence, too, our contention that as long as CGovern- 
ments last we shall be afflicted with Social Questions. 


SHAKESPEARE WRONG FOR ONCE, 
SUAKESPEARE was wrong when he said, 
Thus conscicnee doth make cowards of us all” 


The fact is, conscience has very little to do with it. The honor ble 


distinction of making cowards ot Us ull 1s shitved hiv a ra. Grundy ora 
the bobby. But perhaps these individuals didiv’t exist tr Shoakosperre'’s 
day ; in that caso, however, the dramatist is ecilly of w Mitte for qua 


uge,” and not “for all tine”! 


* de, of Credil of Bankiiee A\eciaayies ty" 


Correspondence. 


‘O 


To the Editor of the “ Herald of Anarchy.” 


Sir,—If your contention that interest is wrong be right, Socialism is 
right. But if a man have not consumed all he has produced, his pos- 
session of it does not make any man the poorer except relatively, not 
actually. If he had nothing to lend the other would not be any better 
off. If he does not want the loan of it he can let it alone, but if he 
wants it he must pay for it for the reason that there is nothing to 
determine who should get the loan of it ; and for another that there is 
no reason why the owner should lend at all unless he choose. Of course 
if you can get people to associate and lay by there can be no objection 
to their doing so and lending for nothing if they choose, but such things 
are not likely to happen. I am astonished at your quoting authorities 
against usury. A case must be a bad one that needs authority. You 
appear to be troubled about a man being in two places, but may he not 
spend the winter on one property and the summer on another? or any 
period he chooses ? 

I am inclined to think that trespass is entirely a matter of damage 
like libel. In fact that there is no such offence, but that the offence is 
in the damage, and that in the same way we may carry a road or a 
railway through a man’s ground and he can only claim for the damage, 
not for the right of way. ‘The railways enhanced the value of the 
large estates they passed through and yet the country paid enormous 
sums to the owners, 

Fish and game I cannot look upon as private property when they are 
on one man’s land one day and off another. No one can swear to them. 
I am very much inclined to agree with you with the exceptions about 
capita] and interest and land and rent. Where there is free trade in 
land there is no land question and where there was free trade in wealth 


and capital and currency there would be no property or wage questions. .. 
This world is self-regulating and all our interferences only put it | 


wrong. Let us adopt « policy of “ hands off” and remember that force 
is no remedy.-—Yours sincerely, H. W. Fawovs. 
South Lambeth, Oct. 4, 1890. 


From the fact that interest is wrong we do not infer that State inter- 
ference is right. Indeed, interest on money is due to State interference 
and when the laws restricting the issue of currency, together with those 
which prevent the free sale and purchase of land and the taxes whereby 
the governmental machine is sustained are broken down, usury will 
disappear: “Under-the existing conditions of monopoly we are aware 
that interest must be paid. 

We object to anyone owning property which is not the result of his 
labour, or acquired in exchange for his labour in the free and open 

market. From the standpoint of equal right we cannot justify any one 
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in the possession of more Jand than he can cultivate, and as the cause | 


of those who labour against those who leech progresses, it will be found 
more and more difficult until it becomes impossible to derive income 
from land cultivated by others. As regards authority it should be 
remembered that this word as well as a great many others, such as 
property, competition, egoism, etc., have double and opposite meanings. 


We do'tiot advise people to lay by in order to lend without interest... 1 
Our conterftion is that any kind of property that will sell under thet, 


hammer would furnish a costless and more secure basis for curre 
than gold, the palladium of monopoly. 
the Bank of England against an issue of notes to that amount are not 
in gold, but in “securities” (bonds). Now these securities represent 
property or they represent nothing at all, and we desire to generalise 
this principle and make all property a basis for note issuing according 
to the demands of legitimate trade. This would mean increased facility 
in the lending cf capital, wages would rise, for they would include the 
amount formerly paid in interest. Workers would be able to provide 
themselves with the comforts of life, to co-operate and mutually credit 
each other. 

Capitalists would be in a bad way, for instead of living on the interest 
of their capital, they would have to live on their capital by exchanging 
it for the satisfaction of their daily wants. Capital would be gradually 
absorbed by the workers and ultimately every man would be at the 
same time a capitalist and a worker. Our ideas as regards trespass, 
libel, and free trade, are much about the same as those of Mr. Fawcus, 
but I think he has not followed them out to their logical conclusions. - 

Hinds GREEN. 


Mr. Faweus will see that we have in the current number defined our 
position on the Land Question. If Mr. Faweus is prepared to criticise 
that position and to defend “Free Trade in Land” as against Free 
Land, we shall be happy to insert and consider such criticism. In ou 
(editorial) opinion Free Trade in Land (i.e, in the mere land-space ang 
untouched resources) means Free ‘I'vade in Monopoly. We fail to sed 
how property in land can exist in the absence of law. Ep, * 


Ir is rumoured that Professor Huxley is modifying his views as to 
the relations of Capital and Labour and that an article will shortly 
appear from his pen, in the Nineteenth Century, proving conclusively 
that Capital is Labour’s Mother-in-Law. 


The fifteen millions set aside by | 


F oe 


i 28pp. Price 6d.; post free 63d. May be had from the Editor at the 


[November, 1890. 
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